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WALTER R. WHEELER 
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The pages ol ihis liook picture and describe the work oi the men nl the 
Civilian (Conservation Corps in their light to delend stream, soil and 
lorcst against the lorees that would destroy these heritages ot the Nation. 

They show the dailv lile in the ramps, the people and the incidents 
that, ultimately, develop the spirit ol unity and mutual responsibility 
without which no material results can l>e attained, nor no human char¬ 
acter built. 

May these (rages make known our lile to our Irieiuls, and, in the years 
to come, serve to remind us ol the incidents ot an important period in our 
lives. 








Upper Row —Captain Ford Trimble, FA-Res., District Executive Officer; Captain John 0 . Kilgore, Inf-Res,, District 
Adjutant; Lieut. Edward F. Steffanides, Jr., USNR, Assistant District Adjutant; Mr. Glenn W. Caul\ins, District 
Educational Adviser. Lower Row —Captain Byron P. Spry, OM-Res., District Quartermaster; Captain Jay M. Gleason, 
Ch-Res., District Chaplain; ist Lieut. Joseph F. Delaney, Inf -Res., District Inspector; ist Lieut. Charles Mer\le, Inf - 

Res., Assistant District Inspector 


District History 


The Fort George Wright District of the Civilian Con¬ 
servation Corps was organized in May, 1933. That 
summer there were 45 companies of 200 men each. The 
District extended from Lake Chelan in Washington on 
the west to Libby, Montana, on the east, and from the 
Canadian Border on the north to a line running just 
south of Moscow, Idaho. During the nearly six years, 
some 260 companies, 625 officers, and 43,000 men have 


come under this District’s administration. The present 
strength of the District is approximately 4,000 men. 

In order, the following have been in command of the 
District: Colonel Wallace McNamara, Major I. J. Nichol, 
Major George S. Clarke, ColoneL F. G. Knabenshue, 
Colonel Louis Farrell, Colonel W. S. Drysdale, and Col¬ 
onel Walter R. Wheeler. 

Below —District Clerical Staff. 


DISTRICT HEADQUARTERS 


Seated —Harold Dahlen, Don Watts . Orville Adams, Mr. Robert Chinas, W.O., USCG; Ralph Brown, Bernard J. Daucy. Standing—Leo B. 
Helling , Wesley Bell, Clifford Moore, Orville Sheneman, Branch Shelley, Archie Christie, Dayton Salter r George Leighton 













DISTRICT QUARTERMASTER 


Captain Hymn P. Spry, OM-Res. 
District Quartermaster; ist Lieut 
Kenneth R. Dyer , inf Res.; ist Lieut 
Harry L. Meyers. OM Res.: ist Lieut 
Henry iUttharis. IrtfRts.: Mr. Ad 
naan de/.eeint-. U'.O., USCC 



'Hie (unction ol the District Quar- 
lermasier is to provide lood. cloth¬ 
ing. and equipment. housing and 
transportation lm Vn.rollees in the 
(XX'. His department is sub-divided 
into a mimlicr ol sections: property, 
subsistence. building construction, 
clothing, rail transportation, motor 
transportation and repairs, mainte¬ 
nance ol buildings and camp sites, 
ojxrralion and rc*p;iir ol electric light 
plants and other utilities, and the 
purchasing and contracting ol sup¬ 
plies and services. 

Tlu* Property Ollice.r carries an 
inventory of SAno.ooo in clothing, 
equipment. and trucks and ambul¬ 
ances in order to provide the 20 
camps in the district. 


St.iti(I— I ran/. !' ('i.atlio. I V,i i (\ ( i . Suit: 
try. l\utl IS HoulrulOniU fU . 

K ml /•., Smith, I .arc; V.miifth. hranh If'. 
Mattrr. IKtrr'V. ItndJn Sl.milnic- 
IStlf'h IS fih h I inron . Melt in (, 

Ih/ntn, Kohcrt If. \h\.tilt\, Lni I . I .tit l 
>>rn. Churiae l.l.or^. !her aid II hifh-\. 
.hfhtir .1. 
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DISTRICT MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 


Lieutenant Colonel W. L. Richards, MC, Post Surgeon 
and District Surgeon 


The District Medical Department’s duty is to build 
up and preserve the health of the members of the CCC. 
Preventive medicine is stressed equally with therapeutic 
measures. Camps are inspected daily by the camp sur¬ 
geon to insure proper sanitary and living conditions. 
Menus also are inspected and approved by him. 

Each camp has a well-equipped Infirmary to accom¬ 
modate men suffering from illness and injuries of a 
less serious nature. Registered nurses are obtained 
when needed. The camps have access to the District 
Station Hospital, and cases requiring hospitalization 
are brought in by government ambulance. Two full¬ 
time dental officers spend their entire time in the 
camps. 

Once a week, the drinking water of each camp is 
examined to insure its potability. 


Station Hospital Staff. Seated— Lulu Swope, Marie 
Matthews, Colonel Richards, Alva Baine, Margaret 
Porter, Standing —ist Lieut. R. W. Lloyd, MC, Captain 
Clifford Michael, MC, Captain Claude E. Carter, Mcd- 
Res., ist Lieut. Phillip J. Holabach, Med-Rcs. 


Below— Captain K. A. Kampe, Dent-Res. 
Below Right— ist Lieut. Kenneth L. Miller, Dent-Res 















DISTRICT VETERINARY CORPS 







hstnct V ctcn nan tin. Right 
Vet-Rvs.. Assistant District 


The activities as indicated on this page assist greatly in mak¬ 
ing the Fort (ieorge Wright 1 district one of the best “fed” dis¬ 
tricts in the United States. 

All food products are carefully checked and inspected before 
shipment to the camps. Clean, wholesome food is the contribu¬ 
tion of the Veterinary Corps to the youth of America. 
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DISTRICT CHAPLAIN 




Lett— Captain fay M. Gleason, Ch-Res. f 
District Chaplain. 

Right— ist Lieut. Patrick /. Gleeson, Ch-Res 
Assistant District Ch dpiain 


The moral and spiritual welfare of the men in the 
District is under the supervision of two Chaplains, 
Captain J. M. Gleason and Lieutenant P. J. Gleeson, 
assisted by three ministers aijd two priests. 

The work of the priests and ministers is voluntary. 
These men make possible a more adequate provision 
for the religious needs of the men. Religion plays a 
very definite part in the development of citizenship 
and employability. 

The aim is to have a religious service in each camp 
each week. During the month of January, 1939, 58 
religious services were held with a total attendance of 
7,416 men. 


Right— Rev. Dic\ Ferrell 
Rev. F. Bonora 
Rev. H. M. Course 


Below— 

Rev. Paul M. Goer gen 
Rev. Maurice R. Holt 
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DISTRICT EDUCATION 


Flu- educational program of tin- Fort (icorge Wright 
District CCC is supervised hy Mr. (denn W. (laulkins. 
District Educational Adviser. In each of the 20 camps in 
the District the educational program is administered hy 
the camp educational adviser under the direction of the 
company commander. The program is planned hy the 
camp committee on education, consisting of the company 
commander, the project superintendent, the educational 
adviser, and one enrol lee. Usually the other members of 
the Army and technical service stalls attend the com¬ 
mittee meetings and have a voice in lormulating policies. 

The two principal objectives of the training program 
lor enrollees are Citizenship and Employability, to tin- 


end that they will he better equipped to adjust themselves 
to the social and economic life ol their home communities 
alter serving one or more enrollment periods in the CCC. 

V ocational and job training are given special emphasis 
in the program. Job training is stressed, as only a tew of 
the enrollees have had previous job experience. This train- 
ing is given hv tin- members ol the technical services 
both on the work project and m leisure-time courses 
built around related material. 

Vocational courses or courses that have a vocatirnal 
trend are popular with enrollees. The courses most in 
demand are: truck driving, auto mechanics, blasting, bull¬ 
dozer operating, carpentry, jack hammer operating, cook- 



Gicnn IV. Citull{ins, 
District 

I'.dnciitrotnil . I (/riser 


ing and baking, blaeksmithing. typewriting, bookkeep¬ 
ing. elementary forestry, welding.'and map reading. The 
objective of these courses, and others of :t similar nature, 
is to make the enrol lee niorc employable when he leaves 
the service. 

Enrollees who are deficient in elementary subjects are 
given the opportunity'to complete the work for an ele¬ 
mentary diploma. Many are taking high scluxil courses 
for credit, mainly through corrcs|>ondciicc study. 































NATIONAL FORESTS 


Major Evan W. Kelley 

Regional Forester 

Major Kelley has been with the Forest Service since 
his first employment as a forest guard on the old Uba 
Forest, now part of the Tahoe Forest in California, in 
May, 1906. 

Between T906 and 1915 he worked his way up through 
the various steps of forest ranger, assistant forest super¬ 
visor, and forest supervisor, to the position of an inspec¬ 
tor in the Regional Forest Office in San Francisco. 

In 1917 he enlisted as a Captain of Company F«. Tenth 
Engineers, and served overseas where he rose to the 
rank of Major and was made District Commander of 
all operations of the Twentieth Engineers in France. 

After demobilization in 1919, Major Kelley returned 
to California in charge of road work for the Forest Ser¬ 
vice, but was soon transferred to Washington, D. C., as 
an inspector. In 1925 he was made Regional Forester of 
the Eastern Forest Region, with headquarters at Wash¬ 
ington, He came to Missoula as Regional Forester ot ihe 
Northern Forest Region on May 15, 1929. 

• 

The Northern Region 

Stretching its protecting arms over 23,000,000 acres' 
comprising 17 national forests extending from north- 
western South Dakota to northeastern Washington, the 
Northern Region of the National Forests with its head¬ 
quarters at Missoula, Montana, enfolds a wealth of tim¬ 
ber, grazing, water, wild life, scenic and recreational 
resources scarcely paralleled anyw r here in the United 
States. 

Under existing conditions, 7,800 of the 36.000 square 
miles of land in national forests of the Northern Region 
are accessible to lumbering communities and adaptable 
to the production of merchantable timber. Excluding the 
several million board feet of fuel wood allowed the pub¬ 
lic through “free use”, permits for which no charge is 
made, revenue accruing from the sale of commercial tim¬ 
ber on national forest lands annually averages about 
5300,000. 

The lush forage and abundant summer range in Nor¬ 
thern Region forests have been an indispensable adjunct 
to the large resident grazing industry for many years. 
Approximately 120,000 cattle and 600,000 sheep from 
nearby ranches use the national forest range each year. 
Income from grazing fees amounts to about $200,000 
annually. 

Great inherent herds of wild life also use the national 
forest ranges and numbers of big game animals have 
been steadily increasing. Latest estimates indicate that 
there are in the Northern Region approximately 111,000 
deer, 33,000 elk, 2,000 moose, 1,200 mountain sheep, 
6,000 mountain goats, 1,100 antelope, 8,200 black and 
500 grizzly bears. In addition, the national forests are 



the home of a wide diversity of valuable fur-bearing 
animals and game birds. 

Game fish to be found in the countless mountain lakes 
and thousands of miles of streams in Northern Region 
forests include cutthroat, rainbow, Eastern Brook, Loch 
Leven, steelhead, mackinaw, and golden trout, grayling, 
white fish, and occasionally bass, sunfish and crappies. 
In various of the upland rivers 011 the west side of the 
Continental Divide there are seasonal runs of several 
species of salmon from the Pacific Ocean. 

With its expansive array of snow-capped peaks, forests, 
dashing streams and alpine lakes, the Region affords 
scenic attractions of world-wide renown. Hundreds of 
thousands of vacationists and recreation seekers now visit 
the national forests, and growth in tourist traffic is more 
each year. For the benefit of the many who seek out the 
forests for picnicking, swimming, camping, fishing, 
hunting, skiing, and other outdoor sports the Forest Ser¬ 
vice has developed many facilitating forest camps. Other 
improvements are constantly being made. 

Although the forest road system of some 4,800 miles 
makes large areas accessible by automobile, millions of 
acres still remain in the Northern Region uninhabited 
and inaccessible, except by foot and horse trails. Within 
the Region a gross acreage larger than the whole State 
of Connecticut has been set aside in ten wilderness areas 
to preserve primitive conditions, existing in these areas, 
inviolate tor years to come. 
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NATIONAL FORESTS 


The Kaniksu National Forest 

The name “Kaniksu" originated in the early history 
of the region. Father Rootlian. a priest of the Jesuit 
Order, doing missionary work in Washington and Idaho 
with Father DeSmet in 1845. was called Father Kaniksu 
by the Indians. He died in 1855 and was buried in Priest 
Lake, then known as “Kaniksu Lake" until the building 
of the Great Northern Railway in 1890. when the lake 
was given its present name. 

On June 30, 1938. the Kaniksu National Forest extend¬ 
ing into Idaho, Montana, and Washington, contained a 
gross area of 1.421.903 acres within established bound¬ 
aries of which area 1.124.233 acres were in complete 
Federal ownership. 

In addition to the above areas, the Kaniksu has under 
its direct administration 223,967 acres of the Priest Lake- 
Timber Protective Association and 538.905 acres of Re¬ 
settlement Area in Washington: a grand total of 
2.184,775 acres. 

The Kaniksu terrain is typical of the western slopes of 
the Northern Rocky Mountains. The major streams and 
lakes are bordered by extensive alluvial flats and benches 
from which rise long steep slopes culminating in rocky 
mountainous ranges where snow frequently holds until 
July and August. 

Elevations range from 1,700 feet above sea level to an 
elevation of 7.710 feet. Fisher Peak is the highest peak 
in the forest. 

The flat or gently rolling terrain at the lower eleva¬ 
tions is partially suited to'agricultural development, but 
the greater portion of the land area is noil-agricultural 
and is chiefly suitable for the production of timber. 

The tree species native to this locality arc listed accord¬ 
ing to their commercial importance as follows: Idaho 
white pine, Western red cedar, ponderosa pine, Engel - 
mann spruce. Western larch, Douglas hr. white hr, hem¬ 
lock and cottonwood. There is also alpine hr. lodge pole 
pine and aspen. 

The lumber industry is very active in this locality. 
The Kaniksu Forest sells logs to the various mills at the 
rate of approximately 25 million hoard feet a year. 

Reports from the rangers show that there are approx¬ 
imately 14.300 deer. 55 elk, a few moose, about 125 rocky 
mountain sheep. 700 black hear, 15 grizzly bear, 3.000 
coyote, 100 lynx, 60 bobent, 25 cougar or mountain lion. 
1.500 beaver and a few red fox and others. There are also 
marten, mink, muskrat, weasel, skunk, and badger. 

The mineral developments in the Metaline Falls 
region are of international importance. The zinc-lead ore 
deposits in this mining district carry high values and 
with the immense area of proven ground the district 
gives promise of becoming world famous in the mining 
industry. Rich silver ore has been discovered and is being 
developed in the vicinity of Clarks Fork, Idaho. Pros¬ 
pecting and the location of mining claims is permissible 
throughout the National Forest. 


J. E. Ryan 

Supervisor 


T he Kaniksu has a total of 1.25} miles of completed 
and maintained roads, 3,102 miles of horse trails and 
1.350 miles of telephone lines. 

The road system is approximately sixty |>er cent 
completed. 

In the past few years the CCC organization has 
accompli shed an important part in the development of 
this Forest. 

Records indicate the following projects have been 
accomplished by CCC cnrollccs: 

20 foot or horse bridges, 27 vehicle bridges. 4 barns. 

S dwellings, 3 storage bouses, 4 garages. 38 lookout 
houses. 47 lookout towers, 29 other buildings. 1,463 rods 
ot Icnce.s. 18,408 cubic yards of dikes, 6 miles of power 
line, 34H miles ot telephone line. 277 miles of truck 
trails or minor roads, 57 miles of foot trails. 114 miles 
of horse trails, 19,930 linear feet of pipe lines and con¬ 
duits. 4,614 acres held planting or seeding trees, 3,410 
acres of forest stand improvement, 285 miles of fire haz¬ 
ard along roads and trails, 11,747 acres fire hazard other 
than road and trail. 74.601 acres of tree and plant disease 
control. 59 acres of public camp ground development. 
2.440 acres of rodent and predatory animal control. 

In addition to the above. 75.784 man-days were spent 
on lighting forest fires. 4.774 man-days on fire preven¬ 
tion and 15.465 man-days on pre-suppression. 

The Kaniksu National Forest has been very fortunate 
in the allocation ol CCC Camps, with a maximum of' 
if» camps and a present iorcc of six camps. Three of the 
existing camps are in Washington and three located in 
Idaho. The CCC organization has proven a valuable- 
asset to the forest and the major improvements accom¬ 
plished since 1933 have bct-11 made possible by the CCC 
setup. 

Efficiency in lire suppression measures has vastly im¬ 
proved with the added man power and training possibil¬ 
ities of the CCC. It is now accepted practice to move in 
011 a going hre with CCC forces fully organized in ad¬ 
vance. The foreman knows his crew and eacli man 
knows liis job. In former days we were forced to organ¬ 
ize after the arrival of pickup crews with the consequent 
delays and confusion. The advantages of advance organ¬ 
izing are obvious. 
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NATIONAL FORESTS 


The St. Joe National Forest 

Ray R. Fitting 
Supervisor 

The St. Joe National Forest is located in the northern 
part of Idaho in Shoshone, Benewah, Latah, and a small 
portion of Clearwater Counties. It comprises most of the 
St. Joe and St. Maries River Drainages as well as part 
of the Little North Fork of the Clearwater and the head 
of the Palouse River, making up an area of about 
1,400,000 acres under administration. 

The topography of the area ranges from low rolling 
hills in the southwest and western part of the Forest to 
the rough broken terrain at the heads of the St. Joe and 
Clearwater Rivers where the topography is made up of 
high rocky peaks and ridges, and deep rough canyons. 
This Forest area supports 3,350 deer, 650 elk, 48 moose, 
50 mountain goats, and 350 black bear. During the past 
season 1,100 hunters killed 500 deer within the Forest 
boundaries. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps has contributed very 
materially to the improvement, development, and admin¬ 
istration of this vast area. During the past five and one- 
half years since the organization of the CCC’s they have 
accomplished the following projects: 

ROADS 

Since 1933 the CCC organization has gone a long way 
towards accomplishing many of these sorely needed 
transportation facilities. Four hundred and eighty-seven 
miles of road have been constructed, so located as to 
open up the previously inaccesible areas. Roads of vary¬ 
ing standards have been constructed ranging from 
graveled motor ways 20 feet in width to minor 14-foot 
truck roads which traverse portions of the interior forest 
region where the travel is light. As might be expected, 
due to the rough broken terrain traversed by these roads, 
hundreds of thousands of cubic yards of solid rock and 
common material were involved in this construction 
program. The clearance of the right-of-way for this mile¬ 
age, for the most part, was a tremendous task involving 
as it did, the clearing of the right-of-way and removal of 
stumps through heavy stands of timber. 

BRIDGES 

The transportation system has required the building 
of fourteen steel and reinforced concrete bridges of 
lengths ranging from comparatively small size structures 
to bridges spanning the larger streams requiring a length 
of 300 feet to 500 feet and of such character as to present 
difficult construction problems. 

RECREATION 

Numerous public camp grounds and camping spots 
have been constructed ranging from one-car camp spots 
to improved public camp grounds furnished with water 
supply, sanitary system, fireplaces, tables, and swimming 
pool, that will accommodate several hundred vacation¬ 
ists at a time. Thousands of people from the Inland 
Empire have availed themselves of these opportunities 
during the past couple of years. During the past summer 


approximately 27,000 people visited the Forest spending 
from one to several days enjoying the wonderful camp¬ 
ing opportunities and scenery. 

BLISTER RUST CONTROL 

The Civilian Conservation Corps has contributed im¬ 
measurably in the fight against the spread of the white 
pine blister rust menace. During the past five years well 
over 200.000 acres of white pine timber land have been 
successfully worked. The eradication of the disease in 
infected areas and prevention of spread to additional 
acreage represents savings of millions of dollars in forest 
values. In white pine areas where the blister rust disease 
is allowed to spread uncontrolled, the rust kills millions 
of white pine seedlings and young growth annually 
which, if protected, are the foundation of our future 
forest crop of white pine, one of the most valuable of 
timber species. 

FIRE CONTROL 

The 1.400,000 acres administered by the fire control 
organization require the construction and maintenance 
of adequate improvements. Annually hundreds of miles 
of telephone lines, trails, etc., must be put in serviceable 
condition. Towers, lookout houses, and administrative 
buildings must be maintained. The CCC organization 
program of work for the forest provides for much of this 
to be accomplished by use of these workers. Annually 
needed replacements or new construction projects that 
can be accomplished are incorporated in the work plans. 

Throughout the past five years the Civilian Conserva¬ 
tion Corps has rendered a valuable service in fire control. 
The camps, located as they have been, made it possible 
to use men in maintaining lookout stations, patrols, small 
crews; and large fires have been manned in whole or in 
part by enrollees. This service has required thousands of 
man-days being spent by enrollees in fighting forest fires. 
To estimate with any degree of accuracy what the fire 
losses would have been had the CCC not been immedi¬ 
ately available is impossible; but it is obvious that the 
saving represented by preventing destruction of timber, 
wild life, and other resources, is great. The immediate 
presence of the CCC’s on the ground when a fire starts 
is of inestimable value in holding losses to a minimum. 

HAZARD REDUCTION AND REFORESTATION 

Hazard reduction and stand improvement have been 
accomplished on approximately 3,500 acres of area that 
has been treated in blocks. Treatment of areas in this 
manner involves the cutting and removal of dead trees 
and logs which greatly reduces the possibility of fires 
starting and makes control much easier, as well as plac¬ 
ing the area in a productive state. In addition, a great 
many miles of roadside clean-up have been accomplished. 
Reforestation of areas that in years past have been entirely 
denuded of tree growth by repeated burning have been 
benefited to the extent of planting approximately 
15,000.000 trees of the more valuable commercial species 
native to this region. 

In this forest are located Camp F-187, St. Joe River; 
Camp F-188, Ernida; Camp F-117, Marble Creek; Camp 
F-203, Drysdale; and Camp F-204, Hess. 
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NATIONAL FORESTS 


The Coeur d’Alene National Forest 

Charles D. Simpson 

Supervisor 

The Coeur d'Alene National Forest was established 
by presidential proclamation in 1907. It extends roughly 
from Hayden Lake and Coeur d’Alene Lake on the west 
to the Montana state line; and it reaches about the same 
distance north and south, being bounded by the Pend 
Oreille Divide on the north and the St. Joe Divide on 
the south. 

The net acreage of Federal lands is about 700,000 
acres, although well over 1,000,000 acres of land is in¬ 
cluded in the area afforded fire protection by the Coeur 
d'Alene Forest organization. 

Timber Production 

Western white pine is the most valuable tree species 
and more in demand at the present time. A management 
plan has been prepared for the handling of the timber 
resources. About 600,000 feet of merchantable white pine 
still remains on the Coeur d’Alene government lands. 
It is proposed to provide a sustained cut spreading this 
stand of timber over a 40-year period, allowing for a cut 
of 15,000 feet of white pine per year. 

Over 25,000 acres of national forest land on the Coeur 
d'Alene, at one time devastated by forest fires, have been 
planted with young trees. 

Water Shed Protection 

Some of the higher, rougher portions of the Coeur 
d’Alene Forest are too poor in quality to produce com¬ 
mercial timber, but these areas as well as those producing 
saw timber are important from a standpoint of watershed 
protection. 

All other parts of the forest, although not so closely 
tied in with the water use, are important in that they 
help to reduce excessive runoff in the spring thus reduc¬ 
ing damage by floods and maintaining a more even flow 
of water for the production of electrical power at the 
power plant at Post Falls and Spokane. 

Fish and Game 

Deer is our chief game animal. It is estimated that 
there are 400 mule deer and 1,300 whitetail. black and 
brown bear, really one variety, are quite Common, and 
it is estimated that there are 300 hear in the Coeur 
d’Alene Forest. About 150 head of elk range on the forest 
having been introduced in two plantings from the Yel¬ 
lowstone Park. No hunting of elk is allowed. 

Grouse are rather scarce in the forest, and hut three 
species arc represented, the blue grouse, ruffed grouse or 
pheasant, and the fool hen, with an open season of ten 
days. Beaver are quite common, and mink, pine marten, 
weasel, lynx, and bobcats are observed occasionally. The 
native or cutthroat trout is the principal fish inhabiting 
our streams. 


Grazing 

Ten bands of sheep secured summer range in the 
Coeur d'Alene during 1938. Our sheep range is decreas¬ 
ing rapidly due to our plantation and the coming in of 
natural reproduction. Most of our sheep range have been 
on old burns. About 300 head of cattle range on the forest 
during the summer months. 

Mineral Resources 

The mining region, known as the “Coeur d’Alenes 
is one of the most prominent mining areas of the country. 
Silver, lead, and zinc are the principal metals mined in 
this territory. 

* * # * 

In order to protect the various resources and values 
listed above and to develop the national forest to make 
it more valuable to the communities, a number of activ¬ 
ities are being carried on by the Forest Service. Perhaps 
the most important in this listing is forest fire protection. 
The coniferous forests become highly inflammable dur- 
ing dry periods. To simplify the fire protection job, a 
large road construction program has been carried out. 

Telephone lines and trail construction and mainte¬ 
nance are also carried out to give communication and 
transportation. Roadside cleanup, snag falling, and other 
hazard reduction work has been undertaken in recent 
years as a further step in guarding against damage to 
the forest by fires. 

One of our largest present jobs is the blister rust pro¬ 
gram. Blister rust is a disease having two hosts, the ribes 
or currant bushes and five-needle pines. It is spread by 
spores produced on the currant leaves blowing by the 
wind to the pine needles. Pulling of the currant bushes 
is the only known remedy. 

The white pine is also subject to another enemy known 
as the white pine beetle. This is an insect which bores 
through the outer bark, lays eggs in vertical galleries 
between the outer wood and bark which hatch into small 
larvae or worms which in turn bore other galleries at 
right angles to the vertical ones of the parent, thus gird¬ 
ling the tree and causing its death in a few weeks. Con¬ 
trol is effected through cutting down the attacked tree 
and burning it or by exposing the premature insects by 
peeling the bark. 

One of our important classes of work is known by the 
general term of stand improvement. This includes thin¬ 
ning out of young stands which are too thick for their k 
own good, pruning the lower limbs from white pine 
poles in order to produce clear lumber in a log without 
knots, and disposal of defective or suppressed trees. This 
work is done in order to encourage the growth of white 
pine or other more valuable species. 

The men in the four CCC camps now assigned to the 
Coeur d'Alene National Forest have had a hand in all of 
these activities. More progress has been made in the six 
years during which the CCC' organization has been in 
existence than was made during the entire period 1907 
to 1932 inclusive. 

In this forest are located: ('amp F-I54. Devil’s Elbow: 
Camp F-132, Big Creek; Camp F-180. Hayden Creek; 
Camp F-182, Beauty Bay. 
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NATIONAL FORESTS 


The Kootenai National Forest 

The protective boundary of the Kootenai Forest is prac¬ 
tically identical to the boundary of Lincoln Countv. 
Montana. It might also be described as the whole 
Kootenai River drainage, Montana, and a small area in 
Idaho that drains into Montana. The net national forest 
acreage is 1,789,851 acres. 

The history of the CCC since its inception in 1933 in 
the Kootenai Forest has been one of steadily increasing 
efficiency in fire suppression. 

We have become so accustomed to the smooth machine¬ 
like working of this organization that we scarcely give 
it a thought. Day or night, it does not make any differ¬ 
ence whether we call for two or two hundred, they arrive 
with surprising speed, anxious to get that fire before it 
develops into a larger job. 

The confidence which the enrollees have in their fore¬ 
men along with the initiative and ability of the foremen 
has resulted in the fine suppression done under hazard¬ 
ous conditions, with accidents held to the minimum and 
those of a minor nature only. 

The rangers and all the members of the protective 
organization are very grateful to the enrollees. foremen, 
and camp superintendents and Army personnel for the 
fine suppression work done on the Sylvanite District 
during the 1938 fire season. 

It is estimated that the total stand of merchantable 
timber in the Kootenai Forest within access of the lum¬ 
ber industry is 3,698,000,000 feet board measure. In addi¬ 
tion to this government owned timber, there is privately 
owned in Lincoln County about 1,684,000,000 feet board 
measure, mostly of yellow pine. 

The important commercial timber species of the 
Kootenai Forest include Western yellow pine, Douglas 
fir, Western larch, Engelmann spruce, Western white 
pine, and Western red cedar. Species of little or no com¬ 
mercial value growing in the forest include alpine fir, 
white fir, alpine larch, white birch, lodge pole pine, hem¬ 
lock, and cottonwood. 

. Game animals as well as predatory and fur-bearing 
animals are plentiful in the Kootenai National Forest. 
The latest estimates for the Forest show 18,000 deer, 650 
elk (130 planted), 20 moose, 120 mountain sheep. 130 
goats, 600 black bear, 30 grizzly bear, 1,500 coyotes. 150 
cat or lynx, 50 mountain lions, and about 3,500 beaver, 
fox, marten, mink, and otter. From 500,000 to 750,000 
fish are planted each year in the lakes and streams. 

The forest cover of inferior tree species found growing 
at high elevations, although producing no commercial 
timber, is of great value for watershed protection. Pvain 
and snowfall is heavier here than at the lower elevations, 
and the trees retard evaporation and melting snow, thus 
helping to prevent spring floods and to maintain a per¬ 
manent stream-flow. The duff on the forest floor is like 
a sponge which holds back the moisture, conserving it 
and giving it out slowly after the lower country has 
dried out in early summer. 

The income from all sources of revenue in the 
Kootenai Forest averages about $40,000 annually. As in 
the case with all National Forests, one-fourth of the 
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Supervisor 



receipts is paid to the county in which the forest is situ¬ 
ated for road and school purposes. In the case of the 
Kootenai National Forest, this amounted to $11,811.00 
for 1937. From the creation of the forest to 1937, there 
has been returned to Lincoln County from the forests 
the sum of $215,239.00. In addition, 10 per cent of the 
receipts is spent by the Forest Service for roads. 

Past CCC accomplishments are as follows: 


Unil 


Ne«‘ 

Work 


Miles. 109.0.7177 

Miles... 65.9.118.8 

.Number . 43 . 42 

.Miles. 8.5.3 


...Number . 25 . 2 


Type of Joli 

Truck trails,, minor 

roads ... 

Telephone lines. 

Buildings, all types. 

Fences. 

Water and sewage sys¬ 
tems . 

in which are included 
pipe and tile lines and 

conduits totaling. 

Other structural im¬ 
provements including 

154 signs . . 

Tree planting.Acres 

Tree disease control. 

Forest stand improve¬ 
ment ...Acres 

Fire suppression . 

Presuppression. 

Warehousing, transpor 
tation, and repair, equip¬ 
ment and materials, etc. 

Surveys, Mi sc. . 

General cleanup . 

Bridges, all types. 

Fire hazard reduction, 

road and trail. Miles. 3.9. 

Fire hazard reduction, 

other .Acres 292 

Camp ground develop¬ 
ment .Acres .... 

Power lines.Miles. 

Landscaping, Misc.Acres 

Trails, horse and foot ..Miles. 

Airplane landing fiields Number 


Maintenance 


Lin. Ft. 

.... 8,386 

Number . 

220.. 

Acres . 

100.. 

Acres . 

• 11*478 

Acres .. 

160 

Man Days 

20,092.. 

Man Days .. 

.... 1,658 

Man Days 

4.066 

Man Days . 

3 12 

Acres . 

. 144-5 

.Number 

. 43 ■ 


47 - 

.6 

7.2.. 

14.2 


220.0 
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NATIONAL FORESTS 



Rolland Huff 

Supervisor 


The Colville National Forest 

The ( voiville National Forest tikes its name from old 
Fort Colville, one of the Hudson Buy Company’s forts 
on the Columhi:i River, near the present town of Marcus. 
The name is derived from that of Andrew Colville, 
governor in London of the Hudson Bay Company. David 
Thompson, explorer for the Northwest Fur Company 
made the trip by canoe down the Columbia in 181 r. and 
the members of this party were the first white men in 
this section, according to available records'. The building 
of Fort Colville was started by the Hudson Bay Company 
in September, 1828. 

The Colville National Forest, situated in Okanogan. 
Ferry and Stevens Counties, comprises most of the tim¬ 
bered portions ol what is geologically known as the 
Okanogan Highlands. 

In this area, covering slightly less than one million 
net acres, local settlers find summer pasture for 6.000 
head of cattle and 23,000 sheep. From the timber they 
secure cordwood, fence posts, and other material for their 
farms. Local lumber mills operate from timber along the 
mountain valleys. In summer many people spend their 
week-ends among the beautiful lakes fishing or seeking 
huckleberries. And last, but not least, many come from 
far and near to try their luck in securing a buck deer 
for which this country is noted. 

The Colville National Forest has a stand of approx¬ 
imately two and three-quarters billion feet board measure 
ol timber, the principal species of which arc Douglas 
fir. western larch, ponderosa pine, and western red cedar. 

The forest covered mountainous terrain oilers good 
protection for wild life. The last survey indicates a popu¬ 
lation of approximately 10,000 deer, the majority of 
which are the large mule deer and the lesser the white- 
tail deer. The largest mule deer buck killed this season 
which was officially weighed tipped the scales at 440 
pounds. The hoys in several ol our CCC camps have 
made pets of these shy denizens of the woodland. 

The forest is also inhabited by bear, cougar, coyotes, 
and numerous fur-bearing animals. The bear are of the 
small black and brown varieties. The cougar, while 
harmless to human life, are very destructive to wild 
game. Each year a number of these predators arc killed 
by State Game Protectors and private individuals who 


get a great thrill out of tracking down anti killing them. 
Twenty-five were killed in the Forest last season. Coyotes 
are also very destructive to wild life. 

I be principal game birds to be found arc the blue 
grouse, native, and Chinese pheasants. Hie blue grouse 
and native pheasants arc native to this section while the 
Chinese pheasants have been imported. However, they 
apparently thrive in local conditions and are increasing 
in number. 

During the summer season it is necessary to employ 
an additional number ol lookouts and firemen for pro¬ 
tection purposes to occupy the high peaks arid strategic 
points which are prepared and equipped with houses, 
looks, and lire locating instrument*. The total number of 
lookouts and firemen employed by the Forest Service 
during the peak ol the lire season is 63. 

The Forest Service lias'placed extensive recreational 
developments at most ol the lakes. The development 
at Lost Lake will accommodate approximately 1.500 
people. The most popular oi the recreational spots is that 
known as tile Swan Lake area, which is also improved 
and is used by hundreds from the Grand Coulee district. 

The total number ol rccreatFinalists using the Na¬ 
tional Forest during 1937 W:1S 23.240. *nd it is estimated 
that this number has increased lor 1938. 

The Forest Service has constructed and maintained 
their own telephone system. All of the ranger district 
headquarters, lookouts, and hremen are connected by 
telephone or radio. We have some 500 miles of lines in 
our telephone system. With better fire fighting equip¬ 
ment and quicker and more dependable means of com¬ 
munication, it is hoped to he able to control fires before 
they reach such destructive size. 

Since 1936 we have had one camp which is located at 
(irowdeu. By the aid of the CCC and the use of other 
Governmental funds, many new and needed buildings 
have been constructed. Among these have been residence 
lionscs for Forest Service officers at. Republic. Kettle 
Falls, and Ton ask cf. machine shops, storage sheds, guard 
stations, and lookout houses. 

Wc have constructed fire lines through hazardous 
areas and feed ways lor utilization of the range livestock. 
We have used the CCC for game counts and game sur¬ 
veys as well as timber and grazing survey work. In fact 
with special training, we find no work in the Forest 
Service that accomplishment cannot he increased by their, 
assistance. 

We are gratified in having received a number of letters 
from former cnrollees who were able to accept respon¬ 
sible positions tine to our special vocational training 
while iu the CCC service. 

The forester recognizes tour major products ol the 
national forests—wood, water, forage, and recreation. 
The primary functions of these forests are growing suc¬ 
cessive crops of timber and aiding iu the regulation of 
stream ilow by protecting the watersheds. They also 
contain important forage resources and opportunities for 
outdoor recreation. All the resources ol the forests arc 
handled with the aim to bring about the greatest return 
to all the public consistent with permanency of all these 
resources. 

In this forest is located Camp F-62. Growdtn. 
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SOIL CONSERVATION 


J. H. Christ 

Regional Conservator, Soil Conservation Service 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho 

Reduction of soil and water losses, which involves 
maintenance of soil fertility, and the establishment of 
improved land use practices that permit a sustained and 
profitable agricultural enterprise comprise the goal to¬ 
ward which more than 1,300 farmers in Washington, 
Oregon, and Idaho, cooperating with the Soil Conserva¬ 
tion Service of the United States Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, are working. 

About 2,800 CCC enrollees in 14 Soil Conservation 
Service camps in the three states are lending a helping 
hand to these farmers in stopping erosion on more than 
a million acres of farm and range lands. Work of the 
camps is part of a nation-wide program of soil erosion 
control and moisture conservation. 

Headquarters for erosion control work in the Pacific 
Northwest is located at Spokane, Washington. Seven 
demonstrational projects, 14 CCC camp work areas, 
three nurseries and one erosion experiment station located 
in representative agricultural areas are carrying out the 
program. 

Retirement of upwards of 25,000 acres of eroded and 
low-producing crop land to permanent forage crops is 
a significant accomplishment in the march toward better 
land use. In addition to preventing further soil loss, 
legume and grass forage crops often produce larger re¬ 
turns than grain crops formerly grown on the areas, 
rebuild the soil, and by furnishing supplemental feed for 
livestock, relieve over-grazing of nearby pasture and 
range land. 

Improved management practices, aimed at the restora¬ 
tion of range lands, have been adopted on more than 
600,000 acres of grazing land within Pacific Northwest 
erosion control areas. Proper stock distribution for better 
utilization of available range has been accomplished 
through deferred and rotational grazing supplemented 
by the development of nearly 500 springs and the con¬ 
struction of 300 miles of new fence and 30 stock watering 
ponds. All structural work is carried out by CCC crews. 

To stop gully-cutting with consequent division of 
fields and lowering of the water table and to heal these 
earth scars, CCC workers from SCS camps have built 
nearly 25,000 dams and have installed additional num¬ 
bers of stream bank protection structures. Approximately 
150 miles of gully and stream banks have been sloped 
and seeded by CCC crews. 

Soil-building crop rotations have been established on' 
24,550 acres within SCS project and camp areas. Farmers 
who have adopted these rotations report that not only 
have grain crop yields been increased following the 
plowing under of grass legume green manure crops, but 
that the legumes have high values as pasture and hay. 

Woodland management activities of the field units 
have included the planting of approximately five million 
trees and shrubs to protect gully banks, steep slopes, 
provide wind breaks and shelter belts, and to supply 
wood materials for farm use. 

Contour farming, or cultivating and seeding across 
the slope rather than up and down the slope, has been 



adopted on upwards of 90,000 acres. Contour strip crop¬ 
ping, the practice of alternating cross-slope strips of 
wheat with strips of alfalfa-grass, sweetclover-grass, or 
summer-fallow, further protects against soil washing, 
and is growing in importance in the conservation pro¬ 
gram. 

Straw farming, together with rough tillage, resulting 
in the creating of a trashy, cloddy surface to protect 
against both water and wind erosion, is now followed on 
approximately 23,000 acres within erosion control areas 
in grain producing districts of the three states. It was 
relatively unknown and untried a few years ago. 

Erosion control areas in each of the three states are 
providing a large scale demonstration of conservation 
farming practices applicable to local farming conditions. 
Similar demonstrations are going ahead at the present 
time with the aid of the CCC on more than 500 erosion 
control areas in every part of the United States. Reflect¬ 
ing the active interest of farmers in conserving their soil 
resources, the rapid development of the work since it 
was begun on a limited scale in the fall of 1933 points 
toward a new era of progressive farming. 

Over and above the value of the enrollees’ contribution 
to a permanent and more profitable agriculture is the 
increased respect they themselves have gained for the 
nation's most fundamental resource—the soil. This 
growing realization of the need for preserving our “farm¬ 
ing capital” for coming generations is destined to play 
an important part in future national welfare. 

Young men in the CCC under supervision of the 
SCS are securing practical knowledge and experience in 
agricultural methods and wise land use principles. At 
the same time they are gaining valuable training in the 
allied fields of engineering, surveving, masonry, carpen¬ 
try, mechanics, and equipment operation. 
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Company 9^9 


Company History 


Company 949 was organized in 1933 at Fort George 
Wright, Washington. Construction of the present camp 
over the site of the old CMTC camp began in September 
of that year under Captain W. J. Niederpreum. Succeed¬ 
ing company commanders have been Lieutenant C. O. 
Waters, Captain H. H. Boehme, Captain C. f. Healy, 
Captain W, A. Lauri, and the present company com¬ 
mander, Lieutenant George Molchan, Jr. 

Since its inception, Camp SP-7 has witnessed many 
changes and improvements. Among the recent improve¬ 
ments are: new modernistic furniture for the recreation 
hall, a new school building, the installation of a camp 
telephone system, new tools and machinery for the wood¬ 


working shop, a new supply room, and a new barber 
shop. 

The educational department has worn Seven League 
Boots during the past year. The new school building 
just recently completed has a craft room, two offices, a 
study room, a typing room, a general assembly room, 
and a dark room. The building is entirely new, being 
built by enrollees under the direction of Mr. G. P. Riley, 
carpentry and woodworking instructor. 

The educational program has become a major part ot: 
the average enrollee’s camp life. Mr. G. L. Dixon is the 
present educational adviser. Former advisers have been 
June Hanford, Sam Dagley, Carl Shaw, C. M. Chi!son, 
and Claire M. Price. 



Front Row— Brand, Harvey, Rathgeber, G. Hutts, McBride, Klohucher, Hilzer, W. Edwards , Schenk- Second Row—Raff or d, G. Richards, 
Ciar^ston, Brolliar, Sheets, Millet, Mead, B. Hayward, Elam, Gasket) Bomersheim, Ramsey . Third Row— Olson, Berner, Wathjns, Droz, 
K. Wilson, Stenson, Philley, Harrison, A skins, D. Walker, Chapman, Lancaster . Fourth Row— Vue per, R. Martin, Coryell, Gesland, E. Hutts, 

Sullivan, Smith, Bruno, Becker, Bryan, Kohoutek , Kern, Spurrier 



Front Row— Land, Eidlerton, McGillivary, Bevacqua, Fultz, Me Keen, T. W. Walker, Stall, Rowley, ll'ylie. Benson. Second Row— Laur- 
itzen, Goulett, Conn, Andrus, McCall, Kctckum, Swinehart, Cog hi an, Harty, Dowell. Victor. Third Row —Connolly . Suffer, Cahill, Schultz, 

Gne sbau m, Cutely, Johnson, Means, PI it n kit t, Roper, Clark , Zireifel 
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Work Project 


Seven Mile State Park is located approximately seven 
miles from the City of Spokane. Due to its proximity to 
the city, it is used by a great number ol visitors desiring 
to picnic and to enjoy the park facilities. 

Prior to the ( (XT the area was covered with slash 
accumulated in earlier logging operations and trash left 
by picnickers. CCC crews haw engaged in lire hazard 
reduction work, culling, piling and burning logging 
slash, burying or hauling away trash and litter, obliterat¬ 
ing old logging trails, razing old buildings, and in gen¬ 
eral restoring the original appearance. 

Park roads, truck, horse, and foot trails have been 
constructed: grass, shrubs, and trees base been planted: 


and parking areas, latrines, water supply, community 
kitchens, tallies and benches, lire places, am! drinking 
lountams have been constructed. 

Mr. Spokane State Park lies about thirty miles from 
the City ol Spokane. It is some 5.800 ieet in elevation ami 
the terrain lends itscll to skiing. Consequently, jobs such 
as ski trails and shelters are desired. 

New roads have been built, older roads have been im¬ 
proved: splash dams, log flumes, landings, ami chutes 
remaining from earlier logging operations have been re¬ 
moved: and parking areas have been constructed. A spike 
camp is maintained in this area during the summer. 
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BEAUTY BAY 


Company 1249 


Company History 


Company 1249 was organized at Fort Hamilton, New 
York, May 19, 1933, with Captain William A. Flanagan 
as the first commander. After a brief seasoning, the offic¬ 
ers and twenty-one men entrained for Fort Missoula, 
Montana. The bulk of the company followed a few days 
later, and Camp F-16 was established at West Yellow¬ 
stone, Montana. 

On October 12, 1933, the company boarded a train at 
Gardener, Wyoming, and moved to Hungry Mother 
State Park, four miles from Marion, Virginia. On Febru¬ 
ary 18, 1934, Captain Claude M. Twombly, the present 
company commander, took charge. 


On July 8, 1935, the company moved from Marion, 
Virginia, to Thendara, New York, in the Adirondack 
Mountains. The stay at Thendara was brief; for in the 
winter of 1936. the company again pulled stakes and 
moved in trucks over a hundred miles of snowy roads to 
Camp SP-54, Fisher’s Landing, New York. 

On October 10, 1937, with a hundred and fifty replace¬ 
ments and a new mess officer, Lieutenant I. E. Davis, 
USNR, Company 1249 became the basis of two com¬ 
panies and moved again westward to Fort George 
Wright and thence to Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, Camp F- 
182. 1 st Lieutenant William S. Geib, QM-Res., joined 
the company February 7, 1939, as junior officer. 
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Front Row— Looney, DiGiovanni, Hutcherson f Farr agio, F altar, jV/. Mar cone, J. Mar cone, DeRosa , Fried . Second Row Czafkpwskj, 
Tarase/{, Flawinskj, Crossett, Olsen/Edmond, Lake, Dix, DiRusso. Ferguson, Garber. Third Row —Mi tcci, Brandt hill, Gar b anno, Donly, 
Roig, Morrison , Severino , Dartz, Fitzgerald, Gadzinsk}, FemeneUa . Fourth Row —bon tana, Fitzpatrick, Ferrera, Donowskt, Doshna, Dud¬ 
ley, Ferrantim, Majda, Ehrhardt, DeSio, B. Mu'hid ski. Moon 



Front Row— A. Fusco, Cicero, Elyakin, Hunsinger, Ho wart h. Harris. Second Row— Recello, Blitz, Gibbons, Deroe , Fogarty, Daris, Ko- 
lodinski, Simmons, Goff re do, Hickey. Third Row— Burachalk, Glendenning, Beyer, Dante, Bochicc/uo, Lee, O’Rourke, Osctek, Kuwik » 
M. Hopkins, Kwiatek . Fourth Row —Del Ponte, Dietch, Hansen, Hulse, Pucifico, Jacques, Horton. Rusenik, F i sc son, Donnelly, Binetti. Hails 
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Work Project 


The work outlined lor (.'amp F-iS i during the Fill 
and winter months consists of four major projects and six 
lesser ones. The lour most important ones arc roadside 
cleanup on the Lake Divide road number 439. I linkway 
10. the Fernan Ranger Station, and the beauty (‘.reck 
road. The lesser projects are the Woli Lodge stand im¬ 
provement. the C.oenr d’Alene Mountain camp ground, 
pruning on the South Fork Cedar Creek trail, and tele¬ 
phone line construction and maintenance on 7-F. 12-F. 
13 F\ and 14-F lines. 

The second most important project is the Fernan 
Ranger Station work. During the fall and winter months, 
this joh has used one complete crew, and has taken 1.176 


man-days in helping to Imihl a new Forestry ollice and 
storage warehouse. On roadside cleanup, t.i miles was 
completed with 1.319 man-days. 

beginning January to. 1939. the third most important 
project was started, the reconstruction of beauty (.“reek 
road. This roail leads to Ml. C.oenr d’Alene, a be.mtilul 
scenic spot, and to the C.oenr d'Alene Mountain camp 
ground. 

A few more minor projects for Camp l ; -iHa are to be 
worked out later. The most important ones yet to come 
are the treating of telephone poles and visibility clearing 
in die spring. 1‘his work will he done a short time before 
the camp is transferred to the summer location. 
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Company History 


Company 3276 was organized at Camp Dix, New 
Jersey, July 6, 1938, from a cadre of 25 experienced en- 
rollees selected from five different New York companies. 
On July 12, the company at full strength entrained for 
Worley, Idaho, with 1st Lieutenant Austin W. Smith as 
company commander and 2nd Lieutenant LeRoy Lou- 
briel as junior officer. Arriving at the Worley station on 
the morning of July 15, the new company was marched 
to Camp Peone, SCS-2. 

Throughout the month of August and September, 
enrollees of Company 3276 distinguished themselves by 
the work on the fire lines. Almost daily, large crews were 
called for duty. 


Beginning in September, extensive overhauling and 
renovating operations were begun with complete re¬ 
wiring the first step. Under the direction of Lieutenant 
Loubrtel in charge of the camp exchange, a new modern¬ 
istic store and counter, tables and booths, new floors, and 
plywood on the walls and ceiling were installed. Lieu¬ 
tenant Smith directed the renovation of the office and 
the supply room, the latter having built-in counters, 
cabinets, and modern decorating. 

Barracks have been refloored and lined with plywood. 
The kitchen and mess hall were the first to receive mod¬ 
ern treatment. A new 20x80 educational building was 
constructed beginning September 19th. 



Front Row— O'Gorman, Hopewell, Liehman, Horodnkk}, Calandra, Senior Leader, Stevens, Flynn, Bttcci, Cerezo, Stark- Second Row— 
Smolyal(, Wieber , Albert, Stahl, Olszewski, Schulten, Watt, Andrews, A. Torres, Callahan, Grosso. Third Row— Jacobus, Aldorasi, Falter 
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Work Project 


I lu* control ul erosion is a national problem. Mam 
millions of acres ot land in tin* United States which were 
once used lor crop production are now waste hind be¬ 
cause the rich lop soil has been removed as a result ol 
erosion. II this is allowed to continue, the major portion 
ol our agricultural land may become as barren as some 
[tarts ot China. By conserving our soil we are conserving 
the nation's lood supply. The Soil Conservation Service 
is given this responsibility, and CCC camps are cooperat¬ 
ing in the performance ot this work. 

This camp is working on an 85.000-acre area in the 
Kock ('reek drainage. The work has been completed on 


jp/>22 acres, and work has been planned on “.000 more 
a. res tor the coming year. More than a hundred tanners 
arc now cooperating with the Soil Conservation Service 
in this area. 

A summary ol the work which will be done h\ the 
camp includes; building dams, grading gullv banks In 
machine and hand labor, developing springs tor stock 
watering, removing and rebuilding Icnecs. improving 
limber stands, seeding, and planting trees. Some ot the 
work which we arc assisting the larmer with, is unite 
expensive, both to the larmer and to die government. 



t ronl Row— Mosher. Woeheskl, ttitmbino. Holth'sey. (ioflney, Yiinosh. . lrt>cu'io, .Izzitrn, Oltfii. Hott'e. Sivnnil Row— White. 
Sahto, Yonis. Ifiuk/e. (irnttnw, Curtis, .Iflf'iuk. Hittfe. Mitriw>f(\\ O f.Y ( //// / . .l/mmnl. Time! Row— itUiirone, If icrshy. Hilolti. Puleu 
Y.tu'knurieh. MiiMnrv, Ktitihihtti. I.erertoti. Inifuriito. Jmlciejeit .<ht, Ku.oir. lhlh>. ('otnldnu 



|mm R<»\v— ( ii/tinlft, Siint'ht'Sf torero, K<mhok. l':o, llortoth. Kouhe, Schtich. jeiiscu. I.otemt. Oomouer Srmiid Row lots', 
rwt'itfo, MiCornnuk . Mtt/yi. Strein/.ott. I)etitt/er. Khin</<, t'oronoridi. tleotey . /.. Cusso. llmmu'lbntihi, Tliinl Ro w—KetitU. .IhtetHr Hon 
z.trttto. Hunter, C.*$ ntutrs. Ketittv, Mitr/ttt . . tMeiiiiui. t\eytiot<(.r Stofuro. I ^tslntn'cr. knirlli Row Den if*/, herynsoti, f jct'iujn. l.om 

/1 Mil, lUtneitu. Ltintlt, tnfontnio, { . /*. Kyott, /. /. Ky< nt. Cnsct, Meltnsky. Kot s, \lnrf>hy, t) 
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WORLEY 


seven 















DEVIL’S ELBOW 


Company 562 


2 nd Lieut. Myron R. Hittil^ojer, ILRe. 

2nd Lieut, Max />. (lanyard, Inf-Re, 
Wallace IL Woods, !\dneatmnal .Idvise 
Captain Lleteher .V. f Lifford. Inf-Res., Co/nniand/n 


Dai'idso-n, h.Mifryott. L. Morn. 
Snpevinti ndent , (.. Springer. ( 


Twenty-eight 
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DEVIL’S ELBOW 


Company 562 


Company History 


Company 562 was organized at a strength of 217 at 
Fort Knox, Kentucky, on June 1, 1933. Since its origin, 
the company has seen service at Rich Gulch, Virgilia, 
California, in 1933; at Camp San Marcos Pass, Santa 
Barbara, California, until 1934, where the company estab¬ 
lished a new camp; at Camp Nowhere, Coeur d'Alene, 
Idaho, in 1934; at Refugio Pass, Refugio, California, until 
1935; at Camp Hayden Creek, Coeur d'Alene, Idaho, in 
1935; at Camp Stillwater, Olney, Montana, in 1936; and 
at its present location. Camp F-154. Devil's Elbow near 
Pritchard, Idaho, on the banks of the North Fork of the 
Coeur d’Alene River. 


While the company was located at Hayden Creek, 
Captain Rowland S. Brown was the commanding officer. 
Before the company was moved to Olney, Montana, Cap¬ 
tain Brown was replaced by Captain FI. C. Moore who 
was in turn relieved by Captain Fletcher N. Huffiord 
hist before the company moved to the Montana camp. 

Returning from Montana, the company reached the 
present camp site at Devil’s Elbow on October 20, 1936. 
The present company commander is Captain Fletcher N. 
Hu fiord with Lieutenant Myron R. Bittikofer and Lieu¬ 
tenant Max B. Ganyard as junior officers. Wallace E. 
Woods is the educational adviser. 
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Front Row —St ms* ion, L. Johnson, Mttllinix, Estep, Long bottom. Second Row— Roberts, Sanson?, B. Smith, 7.dinal{, Cook , Kovacik, 
Moore, George, Halloway. Third Row— Enzweilcr, Carling, Monitor?. Candy, Thornton, Chittock., Harrison, R. Greene. Fourth Row— 
Dudley, Heck.fr, Carver, D. Bailey, Hensley, Hagans, Sesody, Camden, Waterman, Stickle 
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Front Row— McGuffey, Colder, Henry, R. Parker, C. Smith, Rue. C. Bailey. Second Row— Perry. Gastello. Deanna, Weed man. Z.ikraj- 
sek, Settles, Hargis, McCabe, Dayton, Ferrell, Castelhni. Third Row-— E. Mullins, Gruber, M. Meyer, Pro. r. Barn gruff. W. Henson, Httdak. 
N. Henson, Brossenne, L. Green, Kunkel. Fourth Row— Connelly, Dunbar, Xoppert. Williams. Kovach, C. Hamby, P. Hamby, Chaney, 

E. Johnson, Mahan. Hall 4 E. Greene, Huber 


T wentv-nine 
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DEVIL'S ELBOW 


Company 562 


Work Project 


Company =>f>2 h:ts had many types ol work assigned 
as a result of its constant movement. Following its arrival 
at Virgil in, California, a crew was sent out on road con¬ 
struction. This work was carried on under the supervision 
ol A. Jaynes. Superintendent ol the “Camille Ciclo Yel¬ 
low Highway . 

From California, the company was transferred to the 
Fort (icorgc Wright District and assigned to Camp No¬ 
where. “Hob” Minnehan, Superintendent, was in charge. 
Road construction and blister rust were the projects. 

Road construction was the order of the camp at Re¬ 
fugio, California. Four months later, the company once 
more reported to the Fort George Wright District to the 


present location at Devil s F.lbow. F-154. near Pritchard. 
Idaho. Here. Mr. I.. ). Morris. Superintendent, once 
more took charge of the men in Company 5O2 in blister 
rust control and the extermination of the white pine 
beetle. In addition to this project, there was about 21 
miles ol road built by 562 since the camp was first organ¬ 
ized here, and a number ol miles ol telephone line con¬ 
struction was put into working order. 

A spike camp now located at Steamboat (.reek under 
the supervision of “Al" liafterson is working on road 
construction. Approximately three and a halt miles of 
this work is to he done during the remainder of this 
winter. 



;* if t»: 
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front Row— Salmans. Duleie. C. Parker. Lypins. Taekett. Krnseak. Datccll, tiahyak. Knuroivski. Secnml Row— Stejanik. I .. Stiller . Knox, 
Dunn. Kaiser. Pareinan: t.a\an, Yarniiani Hertalone. f. Smith. Kitey. Holloway. Kimhle. Rajkntt\<k >. Third Row— W'ehh, McCarty, t enny- 
son. Shatr. HriggS. Paftai'k. Petra. I .lUercncc. ('.lory. Scott t Tyhttsh tskw fourth Row— Harder, t.an ham. If hitney. ( ar (tenter'. t.canard. 

If. fains, thUagnena. (irahain. Crose. (Hranl. Timka. fatusky. Hcnuingcr 



front Row — tintehka. Dugan. t\. Heck. Hast, It. link. tir^rsinski. t tann h. Hrnditas, Hughe*. Second Row— If. Cooper. t land , Kan far . 
tisfu. (irerr. Pack. Tijii.i. Hutchinson. {'lark. C, n'nfa. (Irate. Third Row — Warner. .1, thirrey. f, Horny, (Icnlcnd. t\. M< ' <). f r reman. 
./. Stiller. Ivgirtt. t.uhf. Sacarese. ta'in-cr. Pat dock’ fourth Row — ft. Mullins, (.arson. Mcttnlfc. (tain-, t\/::i. t It trmann. ( hapmaa. 

Randolph. Harmon, (largaim. Su kimti h. P»\d. Pilcher 







U/iyi 


Company 562 


DEVIL’S ELBOW 


T iurtx-one 
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< 7 . (.. ( iLi/lc? I(th\. fur, /»./;<». /’• or *' 

Snpcnnh tuii >;!< IJnvd Donnell \ IJn\d Chihm: 




Company 2 5! 


Ctiphnn i,t ti’i> /■,. Hume/. (.ui-Rt ('o/nmuudin 
()[fun : 2nd ijtut. I'.ditiird /. //.. Inf-Re 

l‘redn/(l( .S. Rhodes, f.d u< utiomd .Idi/st 
Dr. l : ritnl{ /., Rirhuuison. Camp Surgeft 
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MARBLE CREEK 


Company 257 


Company History 


On June 22, 1933, Company 257, after a month’s con¬ 
ditioning at Plattsburgh Barracks, New York, estab¬ 
lished its first home in tents at Goldsmith. New York. 
Late in the fall, the company moved to White Face Inn; 
and in the summer of 1934, it moved to Call’s Corner, 
a mile and a half west of Lake Placid, New York, living 
in tents until the barracks were completed in November. 

On October 10, 1937, Company 257 entrained at Lake 
Placid for the West, arriving at Marble Creek, Idaho, in 
the St. Joe National Forest on October 13th. 

At the time Company 257 moved to its first camp, it 
was under the command of Captain W. S. Tuttle who 


was replaced by Captain W. H. Waugh in July, 1933. 
In January. 1934, Captain Francis B. Rcdner assumed 
command and was replaced by Captain Edward McGall 
in July, 1933. Command of the company was taken over 
b\ Lieutenant Arthur A. Frambach, who brought the 
company to Marble Creek, Idaho, from Lake Placid. 
New Y'ork. 

Lieutenant Edwin H. Toney took command of the 
company in June, 1938. and was succeeded by Lieutenant 
Clyde R. Inman who retained command until October, 
1938, when he was succeeded by Captain Lewis E. 
Hamel, present commanding officer. 



Front Row— Vitello, Prelich, Kreis, Lester. Zuccaia, Traverson, Treadway. Second Row— R. Kelly, Almasy, Pc rye a, Lawrence, Dercsf^y, 
Walker, Martino, Sciacchetano, Naimo. Third Row— -Gntrsky, Palmasano, 7rttsi;oii’s/(i, Cunningham, Machalsky, Bor she, Blaise, Hamer, 
Paterno. Fourth Row— Mele, Piacitelli, Kuzma, Wcsolowskh Pavlik, Dutky, Hoff master, Paoletu, Ricci T Slota, /. Paoletti 



Front Row— Wert is, O'Hatis. Son: mil, Xatoll. Miller. Second Row— Nc inter. O'Cor net!. Terrunova. Stoflarz, Stanaham. T. O'Connell, 
Parcina. McParLtnd, Ware. Third Row— La Piere. Garrow, Thaver, Mish. T.t'-oer. Tharessou, Ztd'o. Negn, McGlynn. Fourth Row— Medio, 
Nicholson, Mongrello, Sanzangeio, Su ! ennii;, Toepjcr, Wood, McNally, Traks 


Thirty-three 
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MARBLE CREEK 


Company 257 


Work Project 


Wlu'ii Company 2^7 arrived in iis new camp :it Marble 
Creek. Idaho, it startl'd to work on the Donkey Creek 
bridge miller the sufHjrvisioii ol Ben Hates, camp super¬ 
intendent. Ama/.iiig progress was made on this project, 
anil it was finished by November 2<>, 11)37. 

Another project which engaged Company 2“ was 
the widening ol the Marble Creek road lor the preven- 
tion ol forest fires and for better road travel. Another 
project which is engaged in almost continuously is the 


gathering ol wood which is the only available toil lor 
the eamp buildings. 

The main project which has not yet been completed is 
the St. Joe River Road. The road is to be twenty-five lect 
wide, built 011 a water grade 10 leet above the high water 
mark. This road when completed will open a vast coun¬ 
try that has hereto!ore been inaccessible to the general 
public, ( lie road is being buill under the Bureau of Rub- 
lie Roads lor the use ol the forest administration and tor 
the general public. Croat progress has so far been made 
on the road. 



Fnmt Row— McHridc, Sait'/ttsA;/. MeCitnlcy, Kazalski. Maskal, K ranter. Seen nil Row—/ .efk*/jsky. K no/dock, l.cntmr. (\tpobtanea. Vttni- 
<<i, Tritrtt, Martin. Rcrranc. Katz . Third Rmv— Lockett. Starts, Kri wntsky, Taylor, Daines, Krth/t^er. Kastner. Mi Can oil. Rnshko/esky- 
Fourth Row— Tcdcseht . Da//, De/tbcl, Daly. Losta\>Ht>, Messina, /. Kelly, Lt/syrna, () Donnell. Metali/s, Kray/ttak 



Front Row— Byrnes. Balcstricn . Arena. ('.(/plan. Hansen, l.oren/sott. Sieonil Row — (aa/tato, (.onnor/. ( h< rni/sak. Il.trbtso/t . Illasney, Dot 
ton, Cart/su. Hayiteu. fcss, Craivfnrd. Third Row — lioer^er/i/.n/n, Card. Ross, Desat/tets. Horlc, O Hi ten. lu/rtolo/uci. Hat/fitch, Idee. Scntdo. 
Fourth Row— Aldebu!. Ctdu/nbo, Craratta. Bird, Chapman. Cassell,t. Att^nstt/trskt. Def.tei. Ho/ran/ c. {Utters, Roulette 


Thirty-four 
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Company 257 
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BLOWDOWN 


Company 3277 



Thirty-six 
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BLOWDOWN 


Company 3277 


Company History 


July i, 1938, saw the beginning of Company 3277 with 
the forming of a cadre of 25 men at Company 1278, 
Whippany, New Jersey. On the 6th of July, 175 totally 
new enrollees were added, making a full strength of 200 
men. On the 12th of July, Company 3277 departed for 
the Fort George Wright District and were stationed at 
Camp F-159, near Priest River, Idaho. 

On the 18th of October, Lieutenant James F. Prime 
was relieved of command by Captain John Smith. At the 
same time, Lieutenant John E. Moyer was transferred 
to Camp Hayden Creek, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. Captain 
John Smith was relieved of the command by Ensign 


Steffanides with Lieutenant Clyde R. Inman as the 
junior officer shortly thereafter. 

On December 17, j 938, 102 men left camp to return 
home. This left the company with only 56 men; but 
during this interval, the barracks were renovated, fix¬ 
tures were repaired, and a new piano and radio were 
added to the recreation hall. 

On January .16, 1939, another change in the officer 
personnel took place. Lieutenant Steffanides was ap¬ 
pointed as assistant to the District Adjutant, and Cap¬ 
tain CTaron W. Meldrum took command of the 
company. 



First Row— Brothers , Birch, Pankjewicz, Constandi , Blair, Donnelly, Solakjan, N. Brown, Wheeler. Oilier. Second Row— Dito, Kennedy, 
Harty, Schute, Ottmcke , Senior Leader Polo. Paul, Van Der Gang, Lazurczyk, Connell, Hi!ear, Bennett. Third Row— Le Roy, Costello, 
Curry, T. Brown, Chercpanya, Burl^e, Stanislawsky, Camp, Booth, Braun, Btdchtinas, Cottage, Brush . Fourth Row— Carpita, Panic , Stewart, 
Dovowskt, Carrera, Collin, Brinski, Cadis, Davidson, V dlaggio, Tutunjian, Las eh 



Front Row— “Scuta, Safdato, Servelio, Russo, Dolhow. Second Row— Ruhino, Soholosky, San tan gel o, Steven, Haw , Gyuhjeri. McCormack 
Slater, Rothenherg, Third Row— Dayton. De forge, Br'dl. Schihani, Shroeder. Schultz, Roemcr. Sherri pa, S evert no. Moore . Fourth Row— 
Sajti, Kish, Rizzo, Set a jam, Sail. Rust ah a, Sjorza, Ruth. Means, Mas one, Muzza, Sender 


T hirty-seven 







First Row— Pnom. Hand, Im Vlettr. Second Row— Rakon>s/(y. Hauer, Del man. Kndikotnski, Skrobot, Cassese, In re in. L. Ovett 
Quinn. Third Row— Haas. Barnes. Mattheivs. Rodriguez. Sterling. Lamiea, Kozlousky. O'Brien, Reynolds, V. Rril/y. Fourth Rmv- 
de c. Oreto, B. Rossi ter. Pian ntino, Reynolds, V, Varzialle, Reyes. Rap pa port, Lrntontarnh, Sorrell, Coht'.o 


T hirty-eight 


First Row— -Minnies. M err its, W eidcnhnsh, Tiernan, Baill, Triola. Second Row— Kustieh, XJoezarski, Mirandi, Carrera. McGovern. Ma¬ 
nila, Btter, Kramer, Gillespie. Third Row— Tnzzi, Volpe, Vecchia, Stark.. Wrebrr, Smith, Snf/iiwi, Zrriblys, IVeiss, Stoectper. Mayerick 
Fourth Row— Azzarella, Molinari, Terdinn, Snrico, l.u Bar her a. Znltmvski. Trot no, Homan, Hilderbrand, Ziegler, Krzeminskt. Stroehlein 


F—159 BLOWDOWN Company 3277 


Work Project 


Lamp IA 59. being a forestry camp, lias most of its 
work centering about such projects as stand improve¬ 
ment, the construction of roads and trails, fire hazard 
reduction, telephone line construction, sign painting, 
saw mill operation, and other forms ol woods work. 

A summary ol the year 1938 with the projects and the 
man-days expended follows: stand improvement, 5.150: 
hrc hazard reduction, 2.599: saw mill operation. 8 55: 
sign painting, such as forest entry and Hrc prevention. 
480; surveying for the Fall-Bismark telephone line. 151: 
general clean-up, 675; telephone line construction, 4.407; 
tree planting, 720; blister rust control. 5.876; camp 


ground improvement. 272: hrc lighting. 2to; road con¬ 
struction and improvement. 1,190: hay bailing. n6: the 
construction of a lookout tower and house. 220: hazard 
reduction along the: trail sides. 1.005: making fence posts. 
87: burning brush. 40: landscaping, 145: and the erec¬ 
tion of signs and monuments. 39. 

Oilier projects include cutting ice. maintaining roads 
and removing snow, and the supplying ol wood for camp 
consumption which is a function of the Army Inu under 
the supervision of the technical agency. A spike camp is 
maintained at La nib Creek where much of the blister 
rust control work is centered. The company also razed 
Camp F'i42. 
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Thirty-nine 
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HAYDEN CREEK 


Company 3266 


Dr. (tcorgc IV. Kiffclbcrgcr, Camp Surgeon 
f st Die t<t. Charlc< G. Cass el, h. I Res.. Coni man ding 
,_-k Officer 

2nd Lieut. John E. Moyer, Engr-Rcs. 
Robert S. Moffitt , Educational Adviser 


3 










D, M. Ltghfnci , Project Superintendent; ff . C. Hensley. 
Xoi'nnin Arneson, Eduard Xetileton , II*. Langford , 

7 . 1 \. Anderson, C. Sales 
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HAYDEN CREEK 


Company 3266 


Company History 


Company 3266 was wedged into the CCC unit on 
October 1, 1937, by being assigned 25 enrollees from 
Company 1249, Camp SP-54, Fisher's Landing, Xew 
York. Captain R. E. Balliet was the first commanding 
officer. 

On October 4, 1937, eighty-five enrollees from Rome, 
Mexico, and surrounding vicinities of New York, re¬ 
ported to Company 3266 for duty at Fisher’s Landing. 
At the same time, fifty-five others from Fulton and Syra¬ 
cuse, New York, moved into Mannsville, New York. 
The three groups were united to form the company. 

On October 10, 1937, Company 3266 entrained at 


Clayton. New York, and arrived at Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, 
on the 13th, From Coeur d’Alene to the camp location 
at Hayden Creek in the Coeur d’Alene National Forest, 
Kootenai County, Idaho, the party progressed by truck 
to occupy the new camp. Field work and camp rehabili¬ 
tation work started on the 14th of October, From that 
date, Company 3266 has made rapid strides in improving 
camp conditions and in showing remarkable results in 
held work. 

At present the company is commanded by 1st Lieu¬ 
tenant Charles G. Cassel, FA-Res. All but twenty-one of 
the 190 enrollees are replacements. 





•. F 

mm 
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Front Row— Moeller, Tulipane, Leahy, W, Nutting , Cramins, Wojdyla, Miles, Bowen, M. Mangan, Smith. Second Row— Barra, Cum¬ 
mings, Schultz, Hoffman, Kovach, Senn, Schmidt, Kretzmer , Stahl, Eisjeld, Third Row— Koehler, Barbera, Villanti, Kaufman, N. Golden , 

Kocsis, Avery, Juno, Bowen, M. Wo]ci\, Blattenberger, Parisi 



Front Row— Leahy, R. Kalin, Santella, Welker, Sadowsku Weeden, Gebo, Ryder. Second Row— Jacobsen, Ligarzewski, Krawchui (, Rad ha, 
Lotig. Trovato. Destefano, Uzar, Kaplan, Taormina, Levendosky • Third Row— Kaminsk}> KaUtzienskt, Menna, Mann, Milio, Terwilliger, 
Hanzen, Schmidt, Rydzewskj . Perez, Me Cl os hey. Fourth Row— Szewczyk, Barry, Rndigan, Shumaker, Legato, A. White . Santopietro, X. 

Pistek, Silver, Brcslin, Moyette, Schilling, Tworck 


Forty-one 
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Company 3266 


HAYDEN CREEK 


Work Project 


The projects at Camp F-rSo for the past twelve 
months have heen; mainly blister rust control work on 
the Fast Fork of Hayden Creek. Twenty-seven hundred 
acres of this work VVia's completed in the spring and sum¬ 
mer of rg^S. 

The construction pi the Cedar Mountain road was 
undertaken, and eij^bt miles of this project was com¬ 
pleted in the fall of 1938. In December the heavy snows 
in the mountains made it impossible to continue with 
this project. 

Since December, r938, Company 3266 has worked on 
a variety of projects. Fifty men under two foremen 


worked on fire hazard reduel ion. 2^ men and one f ore¬ 
man worked on timber stand improvement. 23 men 
were assigned to the construction of a road on the Xorth 
Fork of I Iayden Creek, and 23 men worked on the 
construction ol the Mokins Creek road. 

Several other jobs have been completed this fall and 
winter w here only small crews were used. Such projects 
include the bunko Cate Cabin, the Buckles Mountain 
trail, construct ion of the Sage Creek public camp ground 
with tables, and the lfudlow Mountain Weather station. 

Five men and one dump truck have taken care of the 
road maintenance problem in the area lor which the 
camp is responsible. 





l-’roni Row— Grttt'nnru, hi.ardteb. Kono/hn l\r. Koruny. Pan!, Jf cber, Rally. Ctdnf/t. Prrabe. Second Row— -Pel/it earn. KowaUzyb. ('(then 
Mint). L. Mathacs . Ptmdil (,*. Scinosb’. Ruddy. Rnnean. Bo sen. Third Row— Bielawsbi. Kuwait hub- Obehiueiz. ferabeb, Ps:e:nibnnsbi. Pull 
wan. Kcth-rrslyi. .ifludiii, I.awlct\ Sartor. Schoenberg. lvmrlh Row— l\ norotesbi, Kaee/tne. Obeeunas. Gnhljarl ». Mn/tnla. Villa. Kenney 

Halley. Olds, Canstantitin. Patterson, Lorenzo. Keenan 


From K<IW — Xo/wirnt. Ptas/oeb. fhnecn. Latuaedna. Ktnuh'atnwsbt. V/V///. Kapela. Knowles. C/arb. Second Row— feme, Sahatv, Mi 
(bitt'iin. I ifforin. Russell. Hnsstnan . Went partner, Klingbeil. Paneggtanu . Janneib. Canale Third Row*— Passante. Kaspreab. Panda! ji. 
fuhnsfon. Kaltd, Rotuaih zyb- Kcpponcn. Keener. Kc-. ler, Kohn. Kt/dnr. Fourth Row— Pannelln, Reed, Press, (Juanita, }. If kite. Junes. 

II. Golden. S/e/:.. I Lutezaryby, Pope, Augustine, Piseiu/ta. Jntst 


Forty-two 
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Company 3266 
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CHATCOLET 


Company 1995 



ist Lieut. I.ntesf i. Dobbins, OM-Rcs. 
ist Lieut. Lb/li/p j. I foldbdt h, Med Res., Camp Surgeon 
ist Lieut. Albert R. Meh/hoe, C. 1 -Res., Coninunidmir 

Officer 

2nd Lieut, fdliii O. Rerthnld , Inf-Res. 
I rditlffy/i ll\ Rarer, Rduidtional Adnser 



Forty-four 
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CHATCOLET 


Company 1995 


Company History 


The history of Company 1995 began with the organ- 
ization of Company 245 at Camp Dix, New Jersey, in 
May, 1933. In June, the company arrived at Kooskia, 
Idaho. From this location, it moved to Faniff, just below 
Avery. May, 1934, saw the company at Collins, near 
Bovill, Idaho. The company was then selected to com¬ 
mence improvement on the only state park in Idaho; and 
in October, 1934, under command of Lieutenant Joseph 
F. Delaney, the company moved to Chatcolet, Idaho, its 
present location. In May, 1935, the company was changed 
from the Second to the Ninth Corps, and the number 
became 1995. 


Company administration, mess, recreational, and edu¬ 
cational facilities are second to none. Cooperation among 
all concerned has been the best at all times. The morale 
of the enrolled men has been and is superior, and the 
spirit of cooperative endeavor has become a tradition in 
the camp. 

Recent commanders include: Captain H. F. Stov, Cap¬ 
tain W. A. Lauri, Ensign Grant Hansen, and Lieutenant 
Charles Merkle. Adviser Bovey has been with the com¬ 
pany since March, 1934. 1st Lieutenant A. B. McElhoe, 
is the present commanding officer. 



Front Row— Graham , Peters, A. Peterson, Sckierman, Arriaga, Chi'son. Second Row— Appel, Kellner, Rolf, Snyder, L. McGinnis, M. Mc¬ 
Ginnis, Linton. F. Blood, Partridge, Schaffner. Third Row— Hildreth. E. Yarco, C. Morton, Clark,, Hill, Lampert, Hansen, H. Morton, 
l. Blood , Kncera. Fourth Row— Sharer, Bishop, Strata, L. Nelson, Whitehead, Currie, W. Stallman, Britton, Stark, King, Schultz 

Greenwood 



Front Row— Emehiser, Pedersen, lessee. Mead, Gorman, Gotham, Lihaic. Second Row-— Kttgler. MeGraw, Dodson. M. Jacobson, Lutes, 
P. Beck, C. Beck, H- Meadows, H. Jacobson, Marks. Streeter. Third Row— Beam, Endicott, Leach, Ertz. Christian, Huber, Fosbury. Rock. 
L. Trantman, IVozny, Waring, Fox. Fourth Row— Rogers, Johnson. Verb, lr>'> r ?e, Stewart, O. Leader, McXtillen, Creed, Short. /. Knudsen, 

D. E. Anderson, Chamberlain, Rabyor 


Forty-five 








Front Row —M. Stockton, Kicker/, I. White, /.. Adams, Omttt, / lo^ttc. Seiaeeotti, Crabtree. K, Anderson. Second Row— Senpho/m, F.han. 
tin, 'Sell, H, Adams, Gray, Howard, Hatcher, /•’. Xelson, Pnnier, harden. L, Knutson, Third Row*— I), Anderson, fcr^ttson. Stack . Schroedcr, 
Adair, Carter, Gifford. Meeker, Weber, Ofiti, P. faenhson, Ihdich, Fourth Row—IF. Stockton, Abbott, Greene, Ur n treat i, Mell ilhams, brye, 

Haines, Scarer, 1C leltri. Oldham, If, Xelson, Foote, /.. Yeftri . 


CHATCOLET 


Company 1995 


Work Project 


Camp SP-i, Heyburn State Park. is located in Idaho’s 
only state-owned park. The National Park Serviee. co¬ 
operating with the Idaho Department of Puhlie Works, 
began operation in the park October 8. 1934, shortly 
alter the camp had been built. Cleanup and road and trail 
construction, erecting recreational facilities, and the 
building of a power line into the camp were some of 
the first projects. 

During the past year, much has been done in the way 
oi opening up the wonders of the park region to the 
general public. A pipe line was laid across the lake to 
Rocky Point for the convenience of picnickers early in 


tlie year. During the summer, construction of a picnic 
and camping area was started on the hill above Ch:u- 
colet Lake. Roadways were built throughout the area: 
and tables, benches, stoves, running water, and latrines 
were installed. 

In April. 1948. the Si. joe River flooded. Company 
twas instrumental in helping many families to move 
lheir possessions out of the stricken area. 

September. 1958. was the month of fires. The men of 
Company 1995 were ealled out on one hre alter another, 
hut much valuable timber land was conserved through 
the efforts of the men of the company. 


I-'mnt Row'— Cents, G. Meadows, McCtdlc\ . Keel, Thomas. Marian. Gaioion. Bradley, (tad. Second Row Bentley, Booth, Perin. 
/). Adams, Wy'be, Maas, Tinsley, Sawyer, H. Hotrc, ’/a mint rmao, Ahrens, 'third Row — 1C i,eader, ilagei. II ant, / . Miller 0, II .life, II oft. 
\k d<rmeyer. Keiyh/on. P. Yaren, Peeke, Patdi/s. P, Stackhouse, fourth Row— K. Hour, Shaddtuk . Yapp, M< Mnrtn v, (>, i ram man. 
Grarelfe, A. Y.immerman. Hart, 0 , Anderson, O. Miller. Hinton, ft linen, I , Siatkhottse 


Forty-six 






